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dustrial revolution and its effects are dismissed in a few pages, with no 
regard for chronological sequence. Thus, the colonization of America 
seems to have followed the great inventions (p. 135). 

It is probably unnecessary to characterize the book further. Those 
who read it will be quite untouched by any adverse criticism here. Suf- 
fice it to say that while it is decidedly an "interpretation," it is neither 
history nor economics. 

E. L. Bogabt 

A History of England and Greater Britain. By Arthur Lyon Cross, 
Ph. D., professor of European history, University of Michigan. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1914. 1165 p. $2.50) 

Professor Cross has written in some eleven hundred pages a narrative 
of English political history, interspersed with nine chapters on the econ- 
omic, social, and intellectual life of certain periods. The style, nearly 
always clear and readable, is occasionally distinguished, although the 
heavy face paragraph headings, apparently inserted for the student, mar 
the continuity of the narrative for the general reader. A final proof 
reading would have caught a good many transposed dates, and perhaps a 
few slips such as that on page 551 where Shaftesbury's famous epigram 
" it is only laying down my gown and buckling on my sword ' ' is rendered 
meaningless by the substitution of "gun" for "gown." There are 
other and more serious blunders also. To say that James II "had the 
papal nuncio publicly consecrated as Archbishop in St. Pauls." (p. 577) 
is to be guilty of an inaccuracy apt to promote in the minds of students 
more misconceptions than anyone save a teacher would deem possible. 
However mistakes of this sort will inevitably occur in the first edition of 
a book so extended as this. They should not blind one to the fact that in 
general the book is a competent example of its type. 

However, one feels inclined to question the wisdom and utility of the 
plan that Mr. Cross apparently has adopted. First it is doubtful if he 
has fully achieved even the ideal he avowedly proposes to himself. In 
the preface he states that ' ' especial stress has been laid on those features 
which should be interesting to Americans, . . . because they touch 
fundamental American interests; for example, the origin and develop- 
ment of the English Common Law, the causes of the American Revolu- 
tion, and the growth of British Imperialism." In fact, he has failed to 
focus attention on these topics because of inattention to scope and pro- 
portion. Thus he assigns no more space to Sir Edward Coke's judicial 
activities than to the impeachment of Bacon or the favorites of James. 
He does not endeavor to trace the development throughout the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries of the agencies of British colonial con- 
trol, nor does he hint at the influence of problems connected with the 
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settlement of the "West on the Quebec act and the Revolution, although 
a treatment of the Revolution or of British imperialism that does not take 
account of these facts can hardly be considered adequate. More, how- 
ever, than the selection of material for inclusion or rejection, the gen- 
eral plan of the work itself renders a sharp treatment of salient topics 
impossible. The attempt to introduce all the facts and anecdotes that 
may be supposed to have a place in English history has proved, as it al- 
ways must, incompatible with emphasis on general movements or ten- 
dencies. To employ a trite but useful expression, the reader cannot see 
the wood for the trees. 

However, the foregoing criticisms of the method of treatment presup- 
pose almost a standard of perfection. The book as it stands has very 
many excellencies of a high order. The chapters on social and intellec- 
tual conditions are always good and sometimes very good indeed. The 
discussions of certain subjects such as economic history, and the Irish 
question of the last two centuries are made to approach unity in spite of 
the almost insuperable difficulty of achieving it in a narration of facts 
such as this. The characterizations of men, movements, and periods are 
done with discrimination, exactness, and rare skill. Such characteriza- 
tions as that of James I, and that of "The Aim of the Popular Leaders 
in the Civil War" (p. 486) could hardly be improved. The interpreta- 
tion, while usually conservative, is a distinct relief from the orthodox in 
many instances; as for instance in the emphasis on the political and im- 
personal features of Henry VIII 's marriages. All in all the book is a 
readable account of the facts of English history. 

Theodore Calvin Pease 

Cyclopedia of American Government. Edited by Andrew C. McLaugh- 
lin, A. M., LL. B., LL. D., professor of history, University of 
Chicago, and Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph. D., Litt. D., LL. D., 
professor of the science of government, Harvard University. 
In three volumes. (New York and London : D. Appleton and 
Company, 1914. xxxiii, 732; 773; 785 p. $22.50 net) 
The above is a great and good work well done. After four years of 
labor the editors have brought forth three huge volumes of scientific 
character that will always be a monument to contemporary American 
scholarship; and their fellow- workers in the complex field of American 
government will feel deeply indebted for the genius that conceived and 
the energy that completed this laborious task. 

They have had the assistance of about two hundred and fifty experts; 
and, as the reviewer reads this long list of contributors, it appears to him 
like a list of the most prominent men in the various learned societies that 
study American government. The editors have sought — and it must 



